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EVALUATION SUMMARY 
1985-86 



BACKGROUND 

The 1985-86 Clinical and Guidance Program provided a variety 
of diagnostic and counseling services to participating students 
enrolled in nonpublic school Chapter I remedial instructional 
programs: Corrective Reading, Reading Skills Center, Corrective 
Mathematics, and English as a Second Language, The program's 
primary goal is to ameliorate the emotional or social problems 
that interfere with the students' ability to profit from 
remediation. 

The program provided services to 10,536 students in 201 
nonpublic schools. Chapter I funding for this program totalled 
$7.9 million. This funding provided support for a staff of two 
coordinators, three field supervisors, 23 social workers, 123 
guidance counselors, 56 psychologists, and one psychiatrist. 



EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 

The Chapter I Evaluation Model A was used to determine the 
impact of counseling services on student achievement in grades 
kindergarten through twelve in reading achievement, mathematics 
achievement, or linguistic skills. The objective criteria were 
gains of five N.C.E.s on norm-referenced achievement tests or 
statistically significant gains between pretest and post;test on 
criterion-referenced tests, in addition to the analyses mandated 
by the State Education Department, the effect size was calculated 
to assist the staff in determining the emphasis for staff 
development and interfacing with the Chapter I instructional 
teachers. 

In the affective area, the Behavior Checklist was used to 
assess changes in student behavior and attitudes. The assumption 
was that intervention would produce improvement. 



FINDINGS 

Results for students in the Corrective Reading Program 
indicated that most grade levels averaged statistically 
significant and educationally meaningful mean gains. First-grade 
students achi^^ved a mean gain of 7.1 N.C.E.s on the Environment 
subtest of the Stanford Early School Achievement Test (SESAT), 
8.6 N.C.E.s on the Aural Comprehension subtest, but only an 
average gain of 2.1 N.C.E.s on the Letters and Sounds subtest. 
Grades two through twelve gained an average of 9.2 N.C.E.s on the 
Reading Comprehension subtest of the California Achievement Test 
(CAT) and 7.5 and 7.2 N.C.E.s, respectively, on the Language 
Mechanics and Language Expression subtests. 
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students in the Reading Skills Center Program took the same 
three CAT subtests taken by students in the Corrective Reading 
Program. Reading Skills students gained an average of 11.7 
N.C.E.s on the Reading Comprehension subtest, and 6.8 and 7.4 
N.C.E.s on the Language Mechanics and the Language Expression 
subtests , respectively. 

Students in the Corrective Mathematics Program, grades one 
through twelve, averaged a mean gain of 14.0 N.C.E.s on the Total 
Score. This far exceeded the program's goal of a mean gain of 
five N.C.E.s. Students in grades two through eight taking the 
Concepts subtest gained an average of 13.0 N.C.E.s; an average 
of 13.8 N.C.E.s on the Computations subtest; and a gains of 10.6 
N.C.E.s. on the Applications subtest. 

E.S.L. students in grades kindergarten through grade two 
made mean gains of 13.7, 11.0, and 8.9 N.C.E.s, respectively, on 
standardized achievement tests. E.S.L. students in grades three 
through eight achieved a mean gain of 7.8 raw-score points on the 
Total Auditory subtest of the S.A.T., which was statistically 
significant. Students in grades kindergarten through eight made 
a raw-score mean-gain of 6.2 points on the Oral Interview Test 
(OIT) which was statistically significant. 

Students' mean scores on the Behavior Checklist decreased by 
10.8 raw-score points, indicating a statistically significant 
improvement. A decrease in scores indir:ates a positive change. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the 1985-86 program outcomes, the following 
recommendations are made: 

• The Behavior Checklist should be validated because there 
is no information on how students who are not in the 
program would score, or how their score would change over 
the course of the academic year. The definition of a 
behaviorally significant change should be clarified. 

• "Underachievement" should be eliminated as a category 
from the initial screening form of the Behavior 
Checklist. By definition, all students in Chapter I 
programs are underachieving; thus, this classification is 
redundant and promotes a tendency for teachers to check 
this box. 

Clinical and guidance staff should explore additional 
motivational ways to work with the Corrective Reading 
First-Grade students since the^r overall mean gain score 
on the CAT Letters and Sounds subtest was the only mean 
gain not meeting the program's criterion for success. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PROGRAM PURPOSE AND FEATURES 

The Chapter I Clinical and Guidance Program of the Bureau of 
Nonpublic School Reimbursable Services, Division of Curriculuii. 
and Instruction, provides a variety of diagnostic and counseling 
services to nonpublic school students who are participants in the 
Chapter I instructional programs. The Clinical and Guidance 
Program's goal is to alleviate emotional or social problems that: 
may interfere with a student's academic performance. 

All student-s enrolled in Chapter I Corrective Reading, 
Reading skills Center, Corrective Mathematics, or English as a 
Second Language (E.S.L.) Programs are eligible for the Clinical 
and Guidance Program. Chapter I teachers, classroom teachers, 
and school administrators provide referrals to the program. In 
addition, a small number of students refer themselves. Once the 
referral has been made, the program staff assesses students' 
needs. Teachers administer the Behavior Checklist* (see Appendix 
A), and the program staff then diagnoses students' problem areas 
and assigns students to individual and/or group counseling; in a 
few cases, the staff refers students to outside agencies. The 



*The Behavior Checklist is a 25-item questionnaire identifying 
behaviors which, if practiced by students, would interfere with 
successful academic performance. Teachers can check how often 
(never, seldom, half of the time, often, always) a particular 
behavior is exhibited by a student. The Behavior Checklist is 
used part of a pretest-posttest design before and after 
^ student participation in the Clinical and Guidance Services 

Program. It is expected that intervention will lead to an 
improvement in students' behavior and attitude. 
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staff also consults with teachers and/or with members of the 
child's family. Chapter I teachers reassess their students at 
the end of the school year with the Behavior checklist. 

L . 3IBILITY 

Any student participating in a Chapter I instructional 
program is eligible for the Clinical and Guidance Program as long 
as the service is provided in his or her particular school. The 
screening test used to determine Chapter I eligibility is a 
standardized test generally given in April by the nonpublic 
schools. Most nonpublic schools participating in the Chapter I 
instructional programs use either the Scott-Foresman Test or the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills as the annual test. Pupils 
are eligible for Chapter I services if they score at or below the 
following: 



Grade Cutoff 

2 2.4 Grade Equivalent (G.E.)* 

3 3.1 

4 3.9 

5 4.7 

6 5.7 

7 6.7 

8 7.7 

9 8.7 

10-12 Two or more years below grade level in reading 



*A G.E. indicates the grade placement by year and month of students 
for whom a given score is typical. Grade equivalents are not 
directly comparable across different tests. Moreover, because- 
G.E.s are not spaced equally apart, they cannot be used in arith- 
metic or statistical calculations. Most important, it is often 
assumed that a grade G.E. represents the level of work a student is 
capable of doing. For example, it is not the case that a ninth- 
grade student who obtains a G.E. of 11.6 belongs in the eleventh 
grade; rather a G.E. of 11.6 simply indicates that the student 
scored as well as a typical eleventh-grader might have scored on 
the ninth-grade level test. Although this may indicate an above- 
average level of achievement, it does not indicate that the ninth- 
grader i. ready for eleventh-grade level work. 

2 
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STUDENTS SERVED 

A total of 25,265*^ students were enrolled in Chapter I 
programs during 1985-86. Of these, 10,536 students participated 
in the Clinical and Guidance Program. Individual Chapter I 
programs enrolled varying percentages of their students to the 
Clinical and Guidance Program (Table 1). Enrollment depended on 
whether there were clinical and guidance staff available at the 
site. Students were enrolled by nonpublic school staff or 
Chapter I staff, or enrolled themselves. Again this year, the 
Reading skills Center Program enrolled the hi^. hest percentage of 
students 78 percent. The E.S.L. Program enrolled the lowest 
percentage of ^>tudents, 35 percent. The Corrective Readj.ng 
Program, enrolled the largest actual number of students, who 
comprised 54 percent of those participating in the program. The 
Corrective Mathematics Program also referred 54 percent of their 
students for clinical and guidance services. 

As Table 2 indicates, the Clinical and Guidance Program 
served many more elementary than secondary students; 92 percent 
were from kindergarten through grade eight. Only three percent 
of the total came from grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Emphasis 
is placed on elementary school students because Chapter I 
instructional programs primarily serve students in the lower 
grades . 

*This count includes duplicates of students because some students 
participate in more than one Chapter I instructional program. 

3 
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TABLE 1 



Number of students in Chapter I 
Instructional Programs who Participated in the 
Clinical and Guidance Program, 1985-86 



Chapter I Total^ 

Instructional Participating Students in Clinical Guidance 

Program Students Number Percentage 

Corrective 

Reading 11,549 6,287 54% 

Reading Skills *; 

Center 585 458 78 

Corrective 

Matheiu^tics 8,825 4,733 54 

English as a 

Second Language 4,305 1,500 35 

Clinical and 

Guidance 10,536^ 



^Numbers reflect a duplicate count of students across the 
programs since students may be in more than one Chapter I 
program. 

^This figure represents the unduplicated count of students in the 
Clinical and Guidance Program. 

• More than three-quarters of the Reading Skills Center 
Program participants were referred for clinical and 
guidance services . 

• Corrective Reading and Corrective Mathematics referred 
just over one-half of their participants for clinical and 
guidance services . 

• More than one- third of the E.S.L. students received 
clinical and guidance services. 
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TABLE 2 



Student Participation 
in the Clinical and Guidance Program, 
by Grade, 1985-86 





Grade 


Number of 


Percent 




Students 





K 


212 


2.0% 


1 


695 


6.6 


2 


1,515 


14.4 


3 


1,701 


16.1 


4 


1,696 


16.1 


5 


1,399 


13.3 


6 


1,129 


10.7 


7 


833 


7.9 


8 


555 


5.3 


9 


490 


4.7 


10 


175 


1.7 


11 


95 


0.9 


12 


39 


0.4 


Total in 






Clinical 






Guidance 


10,534^ 





^There were two participants without grade information. Thus, 
the program served 10,536 students. 

• Grades two through six participated most heavily m the 
Clinical and Guidance Program, comprising 71 percent of 
students who made use of services. 

• Grades three and four had the greatest number of students 
participating in the Clinical and Guidance Program, 
referring 1,701 and 1,696 students, respectively. Each 
grade comprised 16.1 percent of the total student popula- 
tion participating in the program. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The Clinical and Guidance Program's primary goal is to he.ip 
the students enrolled in the program with the emotional or social 
problems that interfere with tjie students' academic performance. 
To this end. Clinical and Guidance Program staff provided a 
variety of diagnostic and counseling services, primarily in the 
form of individual counseling, group counseling, or both. 

The program used the Chapter I Evaluation Model A to deter- 
mine the impact of counseling services on participating students 
in grades kindergarten through twelve. The goal was to have 
students make gains of five Normal Curve Equivalents* (N.C.E.s) 
or statistically significant gains from pretest to posttest 
tests of reading achievement, mathematics achievement, or 
linguistic skills. Students in the program also received 
behavioral evaluations through the use of the Behavior Checklist, 
which identifies behaviors interfering with successful academic 
performance. The goal was 'co have students improve their 
behavior and attitude during their participation in the program. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The purpose of the 1985-86 evaluation by the Office 
Educational Assessment/Instructional Support Evaluation Unit 



*N.C.E. scores are similar to percentile ranks, but unlike 
percentile ranks are based on an equal-interval scale. These 
scores are based on a scale ranging from one to 99, with a mean 
of 50 and a standard deviation of approximately 21. Because 
N.C.E. scores are equally spaced apart, arithmetic and statisti- 
cal calculations such as averages are meaningful; in addition, 
comparisons of N.C.E. scores may be made across different 
achievement tests. 
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(O.E» A./I .S.E.U. ) was to describe the Clinical and Guidance 
program and to assess the program's impact on student achieve- 
ment* The following methods were used to conduct this 
evaluation* 

• Interviews with Program staff and review of documents 
focused on describing: the program organization and 
funding; tne services provided; and the staff development 
activities. 

• Analyses of data retrieval forms to report information 
about: grade placement; number of years in the program; 
participation in other Chapter I program{s); referral 
reasons; type of session; and number of contact hours. 

• Analyses of student scores on standardized reading and 
mathematics tests; the Oral Interview Test (OIT); and the 
Behavior Checklist. 

SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

This report presents the evaluation of the 1985-86 Chapter I 
Clinical and Guidance Program. The first chapter presents the 
program's purpose and features, its objectives and evaluation 
methods, and the scope of the evaluation. Program organization 
and funding are described in Chapter II, and student outcome data 
are presented in Chapter III. Chapter IV includes conclusions 
and recommendations. A copy of the Behavior Checklist (the 
initial screening form for Students Referred for Clinical and 
Guidance Services) and a description of 1985-86 Chapter I 
Nonpublic School Reimbursable Programs are included as appen- 
dices. 
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II* ORGANIZATION AND FUNDING 



PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

During 1985-86^ the Clinical and Guidance Program provided a 
variety of diagnostic and counseling services ^ 10,536 nonpublic 
school students enrolled in the Chapter I remedial instructional 
programs. Students may be referred by their Chapter I teacher, 
classroom teacher, or principal. Students may also enroll 
themselves in the program. Most students (93 percent) were 
referred by their Chapter I teachers. Most referrals (66 
percent) were due to poor academic performance; disruptive 
behavior and family problems were the next two most frequent 
reasons for referral (Table 3). 

Table 4 shows the number of students in each of the four 
Chapter I instructional programs according to the number of years 
they have participated in the Clinical and Guidance Program. 
Fifty- two percent of the students in the Corrective Reading 
Program were participating for the first time; 44 percent in the 
Reading Skills Program; 56 percent in the Corrective Math 
Program; and 49 percent of students in E.S.L. Program. (Eighty- 
seven percent of students participating for the first time were 
recommended for an additional year of treatment. ) Participants 
participating for two years or more comprised 48 percent of 
students in the Corrective Reading Program; 56 percent in the 
Reading Skills Program; 44 percent in the Corrective Math 
Program; and 51 percent of students in the E.S.L. Program. 
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TABLE 3 



Number and Percent of Students Referred to 
Clinical Guidance Program, 
by Reason for Referral, 1985-86 





Number 


Percent 


Underachievement 


6,899 


66% 


Acting out behavior 


882 


8 


Family problems 


756 


7 


Shv or withdrawn 


538 


5 


Change in program 


446 


A 
* 


Educationally handicapped 


373 


4 


Relating to others 


389 


4 


Health 


100 


1 


Other 


123 


1 


TOTAL^ 


10,506 


100 


^There were 30 students for whom the 


reason for 


referral was not 



given. 

• The majority of the referrals were made for students 
underachieving in academic subjects. 

• The second and third categories, "acting out 
behavior" and "family problems," comprised eight and 
seven percent of students referred to the Clinical and 
Guidance Program, respectively. 
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TABLE 4 



Student Participation in the Clinical and Guidance 
Program, by Years, in Chapter I 
Instructional Programs, 1985-86 





Years 


Corrective 
Reading 


Reading 
Skills 


Corrective English as a 
Math Second Language 




N % 


N % 


N % N % 



1 


3,239 


52% 


204 


44% 


2,648 


56% 


742 


49% 


2 


1,850 


29 


132 


29 


1^354 


29 


474 


32 


3+ 


1,182 


19 


122 


27 


721 


15 


284 


19 


TOTAL^ 


6,271^ 




458 




4,723° 




1,500 





^Totals reflect duplicate counts of students across programs, 
since students may be in more than one program. 

^There were 16 students for whom records were incomplete; 
therefore, the total number of students was 6,287. 

^There were ten students for whom records were incomplete; 
therefore, the total number of students was 4,733. 

In two of the programs, the majority of 
students were participating for the first time, 
accounting for 56 percent of students in the 
Corrective Math Program and 52 percent in the 
Corrective Reading Program. 

In two of the programs, the majority of the students 
were participating for two or more years: 56 percent of 
the students in the Reading Skills Program and 51 
percent of the students in the E.S.L. Program. 
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Clinical and Guidance Program personnel served the students 
through individual counseling, group sessions, or a combination 
of individual and group counseling. Table 5 indicates that 45 
percent of the students received individual counseling; 16 
percent participated in group sessions; and 39 percent received 
both individual and group counseling. 

A total of 123 guidance counselors, 56 psychologists, and 23 
social workers and one psychiatrist served as staff members and 
provided services. Guidance counselors saw by far the greatest 
number of students (Table 6) for the highest average number of 
sessions, 10.6 (Table 7). Psychologists and social workers both 
spent an average of 8.4 sessions with the students over the 
school year, students received a combined average of 16 treat- 
ment sessions from clinical and guidance staff. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Clinical and Guidance Program staff received pre-service and 
in-service training at 35 workshops and/or conferences held at a 
variety of locations. Topics included: teenage suicide preven- 
tion, cancer prevention, the affects of nutrition on behavior, 
and the treatment of children of substance abusers. In addition, 
in-service training presented specific strategies for counseling, 
and assessment. 

FUNDING 

The Clinical and Guidance Program budget is provided by 
Chapter I monies from the federal government; funding for 1985-86 

11 
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TABLE 5 



Type of Service Received, by Years, in the 
Clinical and Guidance Program, 1985-86 





One 


Year 




Two 


Years 


Three 
or 


Years 
More 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Type of Session 
















Individual 


2,848 


48% 


1 


,234 


41% 


4,669 


45% 


Group 


887 


15 




475 


16 


1,634 


16 ■ 


Individual & Group 


2,161 


37 


1 


,281 


43 


4,141 


39 


TOTAL^ 


5,893 


100 


2 


,990 


100 


10,444 


100 



^This figure comprises unduplicated counts of students in the Clinical and 
Guidance Program. 

• Students receiving individual sessions comprised nearly half of 
students receiving services for one and three years, and more 
than two-fifths of students receiving services for two years. 

• About one- sixth of the student population in each category 
participated in group sessions. 

• Approximately two-fifths of students in each category received 
both individual and group s3ssions. 
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TABLE 6 



Number of Students Seen, by Years, 
in the Clinical and Guidance Program, 1985-86 









Three Years 




One Year 


Two Years 


or More 




N Percent 


N Percent 


N Percent 


TOTAL^ 



Guidance 



Counselor 


5,095 


57% 


2,591 


29Z 


1,318 


14% 


9,004 


Psychologist 


1,123 


51 


668 


30 


419 


19 


2,210 


Social Worker 


720 


52 


395 


29 


257 


19 


1,372 



^This figure comprises duplicated counts of students in the Clinical and 
Guidance Program, since some students were seen by two or more staff 
members. 

• The guidance counselor saw the overwhelming majority of 
students (72 percent )• 

• Students in their first year in the Clinical and Guidance 
Program comprised more than one-half of students seen in each 
of the three professional categories. 
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TABLE 7 



Mean Number of Sessions, by Years, in the Clinical and Guidance 

Program, 1985-86 







n\,7 o a e 

XwU xeaxo 


Three Years 
or wore 


iOTAL 


Guidance 
Counselor 


9.8 


11.3 


12.2 


10.6 


Psychologist 


8.3 


8.2 


8.9 


8.4 


Social Worker 


7.4 


8.9 


10.6 


8.4 


Combined^ 


13.8 


15.4 


21.4 


15.7 



^This category represents the mean number of sessions during 
which student's saw any clinical and guidance staff, 

• Students saw a guidance counselor for an average of 10.6 
sessions. 

• Students saw psychologists and social workers both for an 
average of 8.4 sessions. 

• The mean number of sessions during which a student saw 
any of the clinical and guidance staff was 15.7. 
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totalled $7.9 million. This funding provided support for a staff 
of two coordinators^ three field supervisors, 23 social workers, 
123 guidance counselors, 56 pi>ychologists , and one psychiatrist 
at 201 nonpublic schools. 
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III. STUDENT OUTCOME DATA 

METHODOLOGY 

The Chapter I Evaluation Model was used to determine the 
impact of counseling services on student achievement in kinder- 
garten throurr'") yrade twelve. Chapter I Model A Evaluation Design 
assumes that, without special intervention, students' N.C.E. 
scores will remain the same from precest to posttest. Thus, the 
increases in scores from pretest to posttest may be attributed to 
the success of the piogram in producing^-gr eater than normal 
increases in student achievement. 

Test score data were calculated for all students who were in 
a Chapter I program for at least five months and who took both 
the pretest and posttest. Students in all of the Chapter I 
programs (except the E.S.L. Program) take a norm-referenced 
pretest and po ♦•.test to assess their achievement in their 
respective programs. In addition, Clinical and Guidance Program 
students in the E.S.L. Program were given the Oral Interview Test 
(OIT)* to determine their language proficiency. The testing 
instruments used vary with the instructional program and grade 
level. These tests are indicated in Figure 1. 

*The OIT is an informal, staff -developed, criterion-referenced 
instrument designed to assess students' cognitive and linguistic 
skills. Students' oral responses are elicited with the use of 
pictorial stimuli. The OIT includes the following sections: a 
warm-up interview that is not scored; a section measuring oral 
comprehension; and a section measuring oral discourse (fluency). 
Altogether, students respond to twenty-eight scored questions; 
test results are reported in raw-score units. Students are 
determined to be at a beginner, an intermediate, or an advanced 
level . 
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FIGURE 1 

Nonpublic School Tesiting Program, 1985-86^ 



Program Name 


Test Name 


Subtest 
Administered 


Grades 


Corrective 
Reading 


Stanford Early 
School Achieve- 
ment Test 


Environment 
Letters & Sounds 
Aural Comprehension 


1 
1 
1 




California 
Achievement 

± Co u 


Reading Comprehension 
Language Mechanics 
Lancniacre ExDression 


2-12 
2-12 
2-12 


Reading 

Skills 

Center 


California 
Achievement 
les u 


Reading Comprehension 
Language Mechanics 

IJdli^ UCl^C XliAJ^X C«3«3 XUli 


4-8 
4-8 
4-8 


Corrective 
Mathematics 


Stanford Early 
School Achieve- 
ment Test 


Total Mathematics 


1 




Stanford 
Achievement 


Concepts 
Computation 
ADDlication 
Total Mathematics 


2-8 
2-8 
2-8 
2-8 




Stanford Test 
Skills 


Total Mathematics 


9-12 


English as 
a Second 
Language 


Test of Basic 
Experience 


Language 


K-1 




Stanford 

Achievement 

Test 


Total Auditory 
Total Reading 


2-8 
2-8 




Oral Inter- 
view Test 


Total Score 


K-8 



^All tests were given in the Fall and Spring of the school year. 
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Chapt'=^r I students receiving clinical and guidance services 
were expected to show achievement gains greater than those of the 
norm group, A mean gain of five N.C.E.s between pretest and 
posttest scores was the program's evaluation objective. For 
those students in grades three through eight who were in the 
E.S.L. Program, the criterion for success was a statistically 
significant mean gain from pretest to posttest, (There are no 
N.C.E. conversions for the out-of -level testing aone for these 
grades.) Also, the effect size (E.S,)* was calculated to assist 
the program staff in determining the emphasis for staff 
development and interfacing with the Chapter I instructional 
teachers. 

Students in the Clinical and Guidance Program also received 
behavioral evaluations. The Behavior Checklist, developed 
jointly by the Clinical and Guidance Progrcim and O.E.A. staff, is 
used to measure the changes in behaviors and attitudes of 
iiiwiividual students participating in the Clinical and Guidance 
Program. (It identifies behaviors which, if practiced by 
students, would interfere with successful academic performance.) 
A high score indicates multiple behavior problems and/or problems 
of a great intensity. It was expected that participation in the 
Clinical and Guidance Program would lead to an improvement in the 

*The E.S., developed by Jacob Cohen, is the ratio of the mean 
gain to the standard devi tion of the gain. The ratio provides 
an index of improvement in standard deviation units irrespective 
of the size of the sample. According to Cohen, .2 is a small 
E.S., .5 is a moderate E.S., and .8 is considered a large E.S. 
Only E.S.s of .8 and above are considered educationally 
meaningful. 
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behavior and attitudes of the students. 



CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM FINDINGS 

Tables 8 through 11 indicate the results of analyses of 
student achievement for Corrective Reading Program participants. 

On two of the three subtests, the first graders exceeded the 
program *s goal of a gain of five N.C.E.s. They made their 
strongest gains, 8.6 N.C.E.s, on the Aural Comprehension subtest 
(Table 8). They ^ined 7.1 N.C.E.s in The Environment subtest, 
but made only small gains, 2.1 N.C.E.s, on the Letters and Sounds 
subtes 

Students in grades two through twelve took three subtests 
of the CAT. The results show a mean gain of 9.2 N.C.E.s for the 
Reading Comprehension subtest (Table 9); and Tables 10 and 11 
show that for the Language Mechanics and language Expression 
subtests, students made mean gains of 7.5 and 7.2 N.C.E.s, 
respectively. The average mean gain on all three subtests 
surpass five N.C.E.s, the program's criterion for success 
for the three subtests. 

The E.S.s for the average mean gain for all grades were 
moderate. Students did best on the Reading Comprehension 
subtest, with grades nine and twelve showing large, educationally 
meaningful E.S.s. 

READING SKILLS CENTER PROGRAM FINDINGS 

Tables 12 through 14 present the mean gains for grades four 
through eight on the three subtests of the CAT: Reading 
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TABLE 8 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year First-Grade Students on the 
SESAT for Clinical and Guidance Program Students 
in the Corrective Reading Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Effect 


Subtest 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


The Environment 


148 


11.8 


12.7 


19.0 


14.5 


7.1^ 


13.2 


.5 


Letters and 
Sounds 


148 


16.6 


13.4 


18.8 


15.8 


2.1 


14.4 


.1 


Aural Compre- 
hension 


147 


15.7 


12.8 


24.3 


16.4 


8.6^ 


14.3 


.6 



^These differences were statistically significant at p£.05. 

• On both The Environment and Aural Comprehension 
subtests, students had mean gains of more than seven 
N.C.E.s. These gains were statistically 
significant. 

• On the Letters and Sounds subtest, students had a small 
mean gain, 2.1 N.C.E.s. 

• The mean gains from pretest to posttest scores indicate 
moderate E.S.s for The Environment and Aural 
Comprehension subtests. 
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TABLE 9 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, 
on the Reading Comprehension Subtest of the CAT 
for Clinical and Guidance Program Students in 
the Corrective Reading Program* 1985-86 



Grade 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference^ 


Effect 
Size 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


2 


764 


27.7 


15.4 


41.1 


14.0 


13.4 


18.1 


.7 


3 


986 


31.7 


12.5 


39.9 


13.4 


8.2 


12.9 


.6 


4 


998 


29.1 


13 .9 


39.4 


11.9 


10.3 


14.9 


.7 


5 


873 


30.4 


13.3 


38.1 


13.2 


7.7 


12.9 


.6 


6 


648 




1. J » H 






o . o 


1 9 R 
X ^ . o 


.6 


7 


470 


34.0 


12.7 


43.4 


12.0 


9.4 


13.. 1 


.7 


8 


302 


35.6 


14.0 


44.8 


11.6 


9.2 


13.2 


.7 


9 


349 


40.1 


10.5 


50.1 


11.0 


10.0 


11.5 


.9 


10 


139 


37.5 


12.8 


46.2 


10.2 


8.7 


11.9 


.7 


11 


74 


40.4 


17.7 


47.4 


14.7 


7.1 


14.6 


.5 


12 


27 


25.1 


19.8 


38.1 


17.9 


13.0 


10.0 


1.3 


TOTAL 


5,630 


31.9 


14.2 


41.1 


13.5 


e.2 


14.1 


.7 



^These differences were statistically significant at p<.05. 
• Mean gains ranged from 7.1 to 13.4 N.C.E. s. 



• E.S.s ranged frciti moderate to large; grades nine and 
twelve showed large, educationally meaningful E.S.s. 
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TABLE 10 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Language Mechanics Subtest of the CAT for Clinical and Guidance 
Program Students in the Corrective Reading Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 




Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 






31. 5 


18 . 4 


43 . 7 


IT ft 

17 .2 


1ft ft 

12 . 2 


in o a 
19 . 2^* 


• 0 


6 


Q Q o 


35. 5 


lb . 9 


A A O 

44 . 8 


15 . 8 


ft ft 
9 . 3 


1 c oa 


c: 


A 

*k 


Q Q Q 


ft A 

39 . 0 


17 . 2 


>1 T ft 

47. 0 


H'c ft 

4.6 . 9 


•7 ft 

7. 9 






D 




42 . 5 


15 . 8 


AO '5 

48.3 


17 . 1 


5 . 8 


1 c 1 a 
lb . 




O 


D JO 


40.2 


15.7 


46.4 


15.8 


6.2 


13.3a 


« ^ 


7 


469 


42.5 


14,3 


47.6 


14.2 


5.1 


12.3a 


.4 


8 


302 


47.1 


15.1 


51.5 


14.4 


4.4 


12.2a 


.4 


9 


348 


48.6 


15.3 


53.4 


14.9 


4.8 


12.9a 


.4 


10 


139 


42.8 


12.5 


46.8 


11.8 


4.0 


9.6a 


.4 


11 


74 


48.7 


18.2 


51.1 


16.8 


2.4 


12.9 


.2 


12 


27 


34.1 


23.5 


41.5 


18.2 


7.4 


17. la 


.4 


TOTAL 


5,588 


39.5 


17.4 


47.0 


16.9 


7.5 


15.5a 


.5 



These gains were statistically significant at p£.05. 



• Grade two gained more than 12 N.C.E. s. Grades three, 
four, five, six, seven, and twelve achieved more than 
five N.C.E.s. 

• In general, mean gains represented moderate E.S.s. 
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TABLE 11 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, 
on the Language Expression Subtest of the CAT for Clinical and 
Guidance Prograin Students in the Corrective Reading Program, 

1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference^ 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


2 


761 


30.8 


15.6 


38.1 


15.0 


7.3 


18.0 


.4 


3 


9S3 


31.0 


14.6 


38.7 


14.5 


7.7 


15.7 


.5 


4 


990 


30.3 


14.5 


38.7 


16.1 


8.4 


15.1 


.6 


5 


871 


33.0 


15.2 


40.2 


17.2 


7.2 


14.7 


.5 


6 


645 


34.4 


15.2 


43.1 


14.5 


8.7 


13.9 


.6 


7 


469 


36.3 


14.6 


42.0 


14.0 


5.7 


13.5 


.4 


8 


301 


38.8 


13.6 


44.5 


12.7 


5.7 


10.8 


.5 


9 


348 


41.3 


12.0 


46.8 


12.6 


5.5 


11.9 


.5 


10 


139 


37.6 


13.4 


41.8 


12.3 


4.2 


10.8 


.4 


11 


74 


40.9 


18.3 


47.1 


18.8 


6.2 


16.6 


.4 


12 


27 


29.3 


22.1 


35.9 


16.7 


6.6 


12.1 


.5 


TOTAL 


5,608 


33.4 


15.4 


40.6 


15.6 


7.2 


14.9 


.5 



^All differences were statistically significant at p<.05. 



• All grades, except grade ten, achieved mean gains of more 
than five N.C.E.s. 

• In general, mean gains represented moderats effect sizes. 
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Comprehension^ Language Mechanics, and Language Expression. 

On the Reading Comprehension subtest, students had an 
average mean gain of 11.7 N.C.E.s, an increase more than double 
the five-N.C.E. gain criterion of success (Table 12). The mean 
gains ranged from 9.7 N.C.E.s in grade eight to 13.6 N.C.E.s in 
grade seven. All grades except grade five had mean gains which 
represented large, educationally meaningful E.S.s. 

Clinical and Guidance Program students who took the Language 
Mechanics subtest had a mean gain of 6.8 N.C.E.s (Table 13). 
Only grade eight had a mean gain that was less than five N.C.E.s. 
Grade six achieved a large, educationally meaningful E.S. 

On the Language Expression subtest, grades five, six, and 
seven had mean gains that were greater than five N.C.E.s (Table 
14). The E.S.s ranged from small to large, with grade six 
showing large, educationally meaningful E.S. 
CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS PROGRAM FINDINGS 

Students in grades one through twelve made an overall mean 
gain of 14 N.C.E.s on the S.A.T. Total Mathematics score,, almost 
tripling the program's goal of a five-N.C.E. gain (Table 15). 
The mean gains were statistically significant. Grade one 
achieved the highest average gain, nearly 33 N.C.E.s. In 
general, E.S.s v;ere large, representing educationally meaningful 
increases. 

Table 16 presents the results of the Mathematics Concepts 
subtest for grades two through eight. The overall mear gain was 
13.0 N.C.E.s; grade two had the greatest mean gain, 19.4 N.C.E.s, 
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TABLE 12 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Reading Comprehension Subtest of the CAT for Clinical and 
Guidance Program Students in the 
Reading Skills Center Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


a 

Difference 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


4 


39 


27.1 


15.3 


39.5 


11.0 


12.4 


14.9 


.8 


5 


83 


28.9 


14.1 


39.2 


13.5 


10.3 


14.8 


.7 


6 


104 


25.3 


16.9 


38.5 


13.9 


13.2 


16.0 


.8 


7 


108 


30.3 


15.9 


43.9 


10.9 


13.6 


13.9 


1.0 


8 


89 


33.6 


14.7 


43.3 


12.6 


9.7 


12.6 


.8 


TOTAL 


423 


29.2 


15.7 


4U.9 


12.8 


11.7 


14.5 


.8 



^These mean differences were statistically significant at pj<*05. 

• All grades had gains of more than nine N«C.E*s. 

• All mean gains except for grade five, represented large, 
educationally meaningful E.S.s. 
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TABLE 13 

Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Language Mechanics Subtest of the CAT for Clinical and Guidance 
Program Students in the Reading Skills Center Program, 1985-86 



Grade 


N 


Pretest 




Posttest 


Difference^ 


Effect 
Size 


Mas t\ 


C 

o • 


D. 




o • u • 


Mean 




4 


39 


41.1 


19. 


7 


48.8 


15.8 


7.7 


12.4 


.6 


5 


83 


41.5 


18. 


5 


47.0 


17.8 


5.5 


18.1 


.3 


6 


103 


42.4 


15. 


2 


51.4 


15.2 


9.0 


9.8 


.9 


7 


108 


42.3 


15. 


1 


50.3 


13.0 


8.0 


13.7 


.6 


8 


89 


48.1 


15. 


5 


52.4 


15.0 


4.3 


11.1 


.4 


TOTAL 


422 


43.3 


16. 


5 


50.1 


15.3 


6.8 


13.3 


.5 



^These mean score gains were statistically significant at p£.05. 



All grades, but grade eight, had mean gains of more than 
five N.C.E. s. 

• For grade six, the E.S. was large and educationally 
meaningful. 
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TABLE 14 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Language Expression Subtest of the CAT for Clinical and 
Guidance Program Students in the Reading Skills Center Program, 

1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


4 


35 


33.9 


14.5 


36.7 


12.5 


2.8 


13.3 


.2 


5 


83 


33.8 


14.1 


41.7 


18.2 


7.9 


16. 6^ 


.5 


6 


104 


33.2 


16.9 


45.0 


12.3 


11.8 


15.4a 


.8 


7 


106 


36.1 


13.6 


42.3 


12.6 


6.2 


12.4a 


.5 


8 


89 


39.9 


12.2 


44.6 


12.5 


4.7 


11.9a 


.4 


TOTAL 


417 


35.5 


14.5 


42.9 


13.9 


7.4 


14.3a 


.5 



^These mean differences were statistically significant at p<.05. 



Grades five, six, and seven had mean gains that were 
greater than five N.C.E.s. 

The E.S.s ranged from small to large; grade six achieved 
a large, educationally meaningful E.S. Grades five, 
six, and seven had mean gains that were greater than five 
N.C.E.s. 
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TABLE 15 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, for the 
Total Score on the Norm-Referenced Mathematics Test 
for Clinical and Guidance Program Students 
in the Corrective Mathematics Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


a 

Difference 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


1 


54 


12.1 


10.3 


44.8 


18.0 


32.7 


21 .7 


1.5 


2 


601 


17.0 


12.5 


37.3 


16.3 


20.3 


13 .5 


1.5 


3 


863 


21.0 


11.6 


34.9 


15.7 


13.9 


13 .0 


1.1 


4 


799 


26.5 


11.6 


41.9 


14.9 


15.4 


11.6 


1.3 


5 


645 




Jul • D 


•3 C A 

ib . U 


15 . 2 


8 . 9 


13 .1 


.7 


6 


487 


26.1 


11.1 


39.2 


14.3 


13.1 


10.4 


1 . i 


7 


282 


29.6 


10.3 


39.6 


10.5 


10.0 


11.6 


.9 


8 


149 


29.1 


11.1 


35.0 


9.9 


5.9 


9.5 


.6 


9 


273 


27.0 


11.7 


43.3 


13.3 


16.3 


11.8 


1.4 


10 


79 


30.5 


11.2 


38.1 


10.1 


7.6 


9.5 


.8 


11 


24 


32.6 


11.2 


47.3 


13.1 


14.7 


7.9 


1.9 


12 


9 


36.3 


11.9 


47.1 


11.7 


10.8 


5.3 


2.0 


TOTAL 


4,265 


24.2 


12.3 


38.2 


15.0 


14.0 


13.1 


1.1 



^These differences were statistically significant at p<»05. 

• All grades had mean gains of more than five N^C.E.s. 
Grades one, two, four, and nine had mean gains that were 
greater than 15 N»C»E»s» 

• In general, mean gains represented large E»S»s. 
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TABLE 16 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Mathematics Concepts Subtest of the S.A.T. for Clinical and 
Guidance Program Students in the Corrective Mathematics Program, 

1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


a 

Difference 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


2 


627 


17. 3 


13 . 0 


36.7 


17.6 


19.4 


15. 8 


1.2 


3 


864 


23.2 


12.8 


35.2 


16.1 


12.0 


15.4 


.8 


4 


801 


26.7 


14.4 


42.4 


17.7 


15.7 


15.6 


1.0 


5 


645 


30.2 


14.2 


38.2 


16.3 


8.0 


15.6 


.5 


6 


490 


29.4 


14.4 


41.8 


15.1 


12.4 


14.3 


.9 


7 


282 


31.9 


13.2 


41.8 


11.7 


9.9 


14.9 


.7 


8 


149 


28.0 


13.4 


35.3 


12.4 


7.5 


12.4 


.6 


TOTAL 


3,858 


25.7 


14.4 


38.8 


16.5 


13.0 


15.7 


.8 



^These differences were statistically significant at p£.05. 

• All grades had mean gains of more than seven N.C.E. 
points; grade two had a mean gain of 19.4 N.C.E.s. 

Grades two, three, four and six showed large E.S.s, 
representing educationall:^ meaningful mean gains. 
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and grade eight had the lowest gain, 7.5 N.C.E.s. All mean 
gains surpassed the program criterion for success and were 
statistically significant. Effect sizes ranged from moderate to 
large; grades two, three, four, and six had E.S.s that were large 
and educationally meaningful. 

The overall mean gain on the Computation subtest for grades 
two through eight was 13.8 N.C.E.s, with a large, educationally 
meaningful E.S. (Table 17). All grades had mean gains of 6.4 
N.C.E.s or more, exceeding the five-N.C.E. gain, the criterion of 
the program's success; the highest mean gain, 19.0 N.C.E.s , was 
achieved by grade four. All mean differences were statistically 
significant. Grades three, four, and six had E.S.s that were 
large and educationally meaningful. 

On the Applications subtest, the total mean gain was 10.6 
N.C.E.s, with an E.S. that was large and educationally meaningful 
(Table 18). All grades had mean gains of more than five N.C.E.s, 
the program's criterion of success, ranging from grade five's 
gain of 7.9 N.C.E.s to grade three's gain of 13,6 N.C.E.s. All 
mean gains were statistically significant. The E.S.s ranged from 
moderate to large, with grades three, six, and seven showing 
large, educationally meaningful gains. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM FINDINGS 

The scores for students in kindergarten and first grade on 
the Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) and for second-graders on 
the Stanford Achievement Test (S.A.T.) are presented in Table 
19. The mean gains were greater than eight N.C.E.s for all three 
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TABLE 17 



Mean N.C^E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Computation Subtest of the S.A.T. for Clinical and Guidance 
Program Students in the Corrective Mathematics Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 


Posttest 


a 

Difference 


Effect 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


3 


864 


27.2 


15.3 


42.5 


19.9 


15.3 


19.3 


.8 


4 


803 


32.0 


15.6 


51.0 


19.1 


19.0 


18.4 


1.0 


5 


647 


30.3 


14.1 


41.2 


18.1 


10.9 


17.1 


.6 


6 


490 


30.2 


15.1 


41.9 


16.6 


11.7 


14.2 


.8 


7 


282 


30.0 


12.8 


38.5 


12.0 


8.5 


14.8 


.6 


8 


149 


29.7 


13.7 


36.1 

\ 


12.1 


6.4 


12.6 


.5 


TOTAL 


3,235 


29.8 


14.9 


\ 

43.6 


18.5 


13.8 


17.7 


.8 



^These differences were statistically significant at p£.05. 

• All grades had mean gains that surpassed six N.C^E. 
points; grades three through six had gains of 10.9 to 
19.0 N.C.E.s. 

• E.S.s ranged from moderate to large. 
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TABLE 18 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
Applications Subtest of the S.A*T. for Clinical and Guidance 
Program students in the Corrective Mathematics Program, 1985-86 







Pretest 




Posttest 


a 

Difference 


£>i.i.cCU 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


3 


863 


21.1 


13. 


5 


34.7 


15.6 


13.6 


14.7 


.9 


4 


800 


28.2 


11. 


8 


37.1 


14.1 


8.9 


12.2 


.7 


5 


645 


23.7 


13. 


1 


31.6 


15.8 


7.9 


14.7 


.5 


6 


490 


25.1 


12. 


5 


36.7 


15.0 


11.6 


13.5 


.9 


7 


281 


27.4 


12. 


7 


39.8 


12.3 


12.4 


14.4 


.9 


8 


148 


25.8 


13. 


4 


34.0 


11.3 


8.2 


12.1 


.7 


TOTAL 


3,227 


24.8 


13. 


1 


35.4 


14.9 


10.6 


14.0 


.8 



^These differences were statistically significant at p£.05. 

• The mean gains for all grades surpassed seven N.C.E.s. 
Grades three, six, and seven had gains that ranged from 
11.6 to 13. c N.C.E.s. 

• E.S.s ranged from moderate to large. 
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TABLE 19 



Mean N.C.E. Scores of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the Test 
of Basic Experiences and the Total Auditory Subt^=5St of the r.A.T. 
for Clinical and Guidance Program Students in the E.S.L. Program, 

1985-86 



Pretest Posttest Difference ^ Effect 

Grade N Mean S . D . Mean S . D . Mean S . D . size 



Kb 


199 


16.4 


15.2 


30.1 


18.2 


13.7 


16.9 


.8 


lb 


359 


16.4 


13.6 


27.4 


17-; 3 


11.0 


14.5 


.8 


2C 


405 


17.3 


11.2 


26.2 


16.1 


8.9 


11.4 


.8 



^All mean differences were statistically significant at P1.05. 

^students in Kindorgarten and first grade took the Test of Basic 
Experiences (TOBE) . 

^students in second gr-.-.de took the Total Auditory subtest of the 
S.A.T. {The nonr. for this test is based on an English-speaking 
popu'^ation. ) 

All three grades had mean c,ains greater than eight 
N.C.E.s. 

• The mean gains for all three grades represented large, 
educationally meaningful E.S.s. 
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grades; moreover, the E.S. for each grade was .8, indicating 
large, educationally meaningful gains. For third-graders through 
eighth-graders the criterion for success, a five-N.C.E. gain from 
pretest to nosttest, was not possible, because they were yiven 
the second-grade level of the S.A.T. and no norms are available 
for this out-of -level te.^ting. Therefore, the criterion set was 
a statistically significant gain from pretest to posttest. The 
statisticall/ significant mean raw-score gain was 7.8 points for 

the Total Auditory subtest of the S.A.T. (Table ?0). This mean 

/• ' 

gain met the program's goal of a statistically s-^gnif icant mean 
gain from pretest to posttest. 

Table 21 presents the student gains on the program 
developed OIT. The overall mean gain was 6.2 raw-score points, 
which was statistically significant. The mean gains for all 
grades on the OIT represented large E.S.s. Without exception, 
all E.S.L. tests showed meaningful levels of educational 
achievement. This was true of all grade levels tested. 

BEHAVIORAL AND ATTITUDINAL CHANGES 

During 1985-86, 10,536 students participated in the Clinical 
and Guidance Program. Ninety-five percent of these students had 
both pretest and posttest scores on the revised behavior Check- 
list. Unlike scores on the other tests reported previously in 
this evaluation, lower scores on the Behavior Checklist indicated 
fewer and/or less severe behavior problems. In other words, a 
drop in the score illustrated a positive change. All results 

4 

were given in raw scores. 
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TABLE 20 



Mean Raw-Score Gains of Full-Year Students, by Grade, for the 
Total Auditory Subtest of the S.A.T. for Clinical and Guidance 
Program Students in the E.S.L. Program, 1985-86 



Grade 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest 


a 

Difference 


Effect 
Size 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


3 


201 


39.1 


10.3 


47.4 


8.6 


8.3 


5.9 


1.4 


4 


98 


44.1 


12.4 


50.6 


9.6 


6.5 


6.9 


.9 




51 


40.8 


15.2 


49.8 


10.7 


9.0 


11.2 


.8 


6 


39 


44.7 


13.2 


52.4 


11.5 


7.7 


6.3 


1.2 


7 


25 


44.2 


14.5 


51.8 


10.5 


7.6 


6.9 


1.1 


8 


23 


41.0 


13.3 


48.2 


10.8 


7.2 


7.5 


1.0 


TOTAL 


437 


41.3 


11.2 


49.1 


9.6 


7.S 


7.1 


1.1 



^Mean differences were statistically significant at p<.05. 

• The overall mean gain was 7.8 raw-score points. 
Grade five showed th. greatest gain, nine points. 

• The mean gains for all grades represented large, 
educationally meaningful E.S.s. 
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TABLE 21 



Mean Raw-Score Gains of Full-Year Students, by Grade, on the 
OIT for Clinical and Guidance Program students in the E.S.L. 

Program, 1985-86 



Pretest Posttest Difference^ Effect 

Grade N Mean S.D Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Size 



K. 


1 f 1 o 

iy8 


5 . 1 


4 . i 


11. 5 


5.5 


6.4 


3.8 


1.7 


1 


358 


8.2 


4.5 


14.8 


4.6 


6.6 


3.3 


2.0 


2 


405 


12.9 


5.1 


18.9 


4.5 


6.0 


3.4 


1.8 


3 


200 


15.1 


5.3 


20.5 


4.7 


5.4 


3.4 


1.6 


4 


99 


16.1 


9.3 


22.8 


8.4 


6.7 


3.8 


1.8 


5 


51 


14.8 


1.1 


20.4 


5.5 


5.6 


4.5 


1.2 


6 


39 


15.9 


6.5 


21.3 


5.0 


5.4 


3.5 


1.5 


7 


25 


15.6 


7.0 


22.4 


5.7 


6.8 


4.1 


1.7 


8 


23 


18.3 


7.9 


22.7 


6.0 


4.4 


4.4 


1.0 


TOTAL 


1,398 


11.4 


6.7 


17.6 


6.2 


6.2 


3.6 


1.7 



^These differences were statistically significant at p<.05. 

• Mean raw-score gains ranged from 4.4 points in grade 
eight to 6.8 poix.'/s in grade seven. 

• On the pretest, all students performed at the elementary 
(defined as a raw-score of 0-19) level, and grades three 
through eight advanced to the intermediate level (defined 
as a raw score of 20-26) on the posttest. 

• All E.S.s were large and educationally meaningful. 



The overall mean raw-score decrease of 10.8 points — from 
a mean pretest score of 42.7 to a posttest score of 31.8 — 
indicates substantial improvement in student's behavior (Table 
22). Decreases among grade levels varied from a mean difference 
of nearly ten points (grades one and eight) to nearly 17 points 
(grade eleven). All improvements were statistically significant, 
and all E.S.s were large and educationally meaningful. However, 
any interpretation cf the changes from pretest to posttest is 
open to question because the Behavior Checklist has never been 
administered to students not receiving clinical and guidance 
services. 

As it is, without such a baseline, the question remains as 
to whether the decrease from protest to posttest for students in 
the program is one that they would have achieved had they not 
been in the program. A relative measure of the gain could be 
r ^de if the Checklist were given to students who were not 
receiving clinical and guidance services. 
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TABLE 22 

Mean Rav7-Score Gains of Full-Year students, by Grade, on the 
Behavior checklist for Clinical and Guidance 
Program Students, 1985-86^ 



Pretest Posttest Difference^ Effect 

Grade N Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Size 



K 


111 


45.9 


16.6 


34.9 


14.8 


11.0 


13.1 


.8 


1 


643 


43.9 


16.9 


34.0 


15.5 


9.9 


10.3 


1.0 


2 


1,435 


44.3 


16.6 


33.6 


14.8 


10.7 


9.3 


1.2 


3 


1,633 


43.0 


16.3 


32.4 


13.9 


10.6 


9.8 


1.1 


4 


1,635 


43.3 


16.0 


32.0 


13.9 


11.3 


10.1 


1.1 


5 


1,353 


43.0 


16.1 


32.6 


14.5 


10.4 


9.9 


1.1 


c. 
0 


1,085 


42.4 


16.0 


31.8 


13 . 5 


10.6 


10.3 


1.0 


7 


788 


41.3 


16.5 


30.6 


14.3 


10.7 


10.2 


1.0 


8 


518 


38.2 


16.7 


28.5 


15.2 


9.7 


10.5 


.9 


9 


460 


38.7 


17.1 


25.3 


14.3 


13.4 


13.1 


1.0 


10 


169 


40.6 


17.7 


27.3 


14.3 


13.3 


11.5 


1.2 


11 


92 


45.5 


17.2 


28.8 


13.3 


16.7 


10.0 


1.7 


12 


39 


42.8 


15.9 


27.0 


13.9 


15.8 


10.7 


1.5 


TOTAL 


10,027 


42.7 


16.5 


31.8 


14.5 


10.8 


10.3 


1.1 



decrease from pretest to posttest indicates an improvemen-c in 
behavior and attitude. 



^All mean differences were statistically significant at p£. 05. 

• Mean differences ranged from 9.7 points in grade 
eight to 16.7 points in grade eleven, with an 
overall mean difference of 10.8 points. 

¥ • The mean gains for all grades represented large, 

educationally meaningful E.S.s. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

In general, the 1985-86 Clinical and Guidance Services 
Program reached its goal of helping students resolve social and 
emotional problems that may disrupt learning and academic perfor- 
mance. For the most part, students' academic achievements sur- 
passed the program's criteria of success; a five-N.C.E. gain or a 
statistically significant improvement from pretest to posttest. 
Participants showed improvement in behavior and attitudes on the 
Behavior Checklist. These changes were statistically significant 
and educationally meaningful. Students matched last year's 
improvement on the Behavior Checklist, indicating reductions in 
the negative behavior they had shown. This combination of 
academic gain and improvement in behavior indicates that the 
program has been highly effective in reaching its objectives 
during this school year. 

The major findings of the report can be summarized as 
follows : 

• Students in the Corrective Reading Program achieved 
statistically significant and educationally meaningful 
gains on most grade levels. First-graders had a mean 
gain of 7.1 N.C.E.s on The Environment subtest, 8.6 
N.C.E.s on the Aural Comprehension subtest, and 2.1 
N.C.E.s on the Letters and Sounds subtest of SESAT. 
Grades two through twelve averaged a gain of 9.2 N.C.E.s 
on the Reading Comprehension subtest, 7.5 N.C.E.s on the 
Language Mechanics, and 7.2 N.C.E.s on the Language 
Expression subtest of the CAT. The E.S.s for the average 
mean gain for all grades were moderate. On the Reading 
Comprehension subtest, grades nine and twelve achieved 
large, educationally mearingful E.S.s. 
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• students in the Reading Skills Center Program had mean 
gains of 11.7 N.C.E.s on the Reading Comprehension 
subtest, 6.8 N.C.E.s on the Language Mechanics subtest, 
and 1.4 N^C.E^s on the Language Expression subtest of the 
CAT. E.S.s ranged from small to large. On the Reading 
Comprehension subtest, mean gains for all grades but 
grade five showed large and educationally meaningful 
E.S.s. On the other two subtests, only grade six 
achieved large, educationally meaningful E.S.s. 

• Students in the Corrective Mathematics Program averaged a 
mean gain of 14.0 N.C.E.s on the Total Score, 13.0 
N.C.E.s on the Concepts subtest, 13.8 N.C.E.s on the 
Comprehension subtest, and 10.6 N.C.E.s on the 
Applications subtest. Mean gains on all three subtests 
and on the Total Score showed educationally meaningful 

E . S « s « 

• E.S.L. students in grades kindergarten through two made 
mean gains of 13.7, 11.0 and 8.9, respectively, on 
standardized achievement tests. E.S.L. students in 
grades three through eight achieved a statistically 
significant mean gain of 7*8 raw-score points on the 
Total Auditory subtest of the S.A.T. Students in grades 
kindergarten through eight made a statistically 
significant raw-score gain of 6.2 points on the OIT. 

• Students' mean scores on the Behavior Checklist decreased 
by 10.8 points indicating statistically significant 
improvement. A decrease in scores indicates a positive 
change . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the 1985-86 program outcomes, and other information 
presented in this report, the following recommendations are 
made: 

• The Behavior Checklist should be validated, since there 
is no information available as to how students not in the 
program would score or how their scores would change over 
the course of the academic year. The definition ot a 
behaviorally significant change should be clarified. 

• "Underachievement" should be eliminated as a category 
from the initial screening form of the Behavior Check- 
list. By definition, all students in Chapter I programs 
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are underachieving; thus, this is redundant and promotes 
a tendency for teachers to check this box. 

Clinical and guidance staff should explore additional 
notivational ways to work with the Corrective Reading 
Readiness students since their overall mean gain score on 
the CAT Letters and Sounds subtest was the only mean gain 
not meeting the program's criterion for success. 
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AfPENEIX A 



NEW TOnC CITY nSLlC SCHOOLS 
tMZW tW ttmrniK SCHOOL IEIHeu«SA8L£ SCnviCES 
C.C.l.A. OMfTEit t aiKICAL AM) fiUItUMCE SERVICE 

IWtTIAC SCTEEillWC fOUW FPU STUnEWTS »EPE»B En 

rw CLIHICAL AW Bl l UK l SPm CTT 

(To eoapitct^ by citntcai m r«itdj«ct Stiff) 

0«t* 



SCHOOL 



mSTRlCT 



CODE 



REFERIEf) lit . 



NAME OF CHILD 
6RA0E 



ItSTH flATE 



TEACHES 



ROOH 



ENROLLED IN CHAPTER I REAOING 



MATH 



READ. S.C. 



AOORESS 



RARENTS 
TELERHOME { 



E.S.L. 



CHILD LIVES HITH:80TH RAREHTS FATHER WTHER OTHER (SPECIFT) 

FAWS IWC MOTHER'S NAME 

(t-irsc n«at and MfHenT 



NUHSER OF SIRLINGS 



dlRTH PLACE 



POSITIOtI III FAHILT: 



oT3« t "Zn "TR "ItK eTcT 
LANGUA6E SPOKER AT HOHE 



REASON FOR REFERRAL: (Oitek all chat apply) 



1. ACTING OUT lEMAVIOR 

2. SXr^ITHTMAtil 

3. UM)ERACHfEVENENT 

4. SUSPECTED CnuCATIONAL 

HAimiCAP 

5. POSSIRIE CHANGE IN 

EOUCAnOML PROQtAM 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE HTTEIN: 

OCELLENT 
Fw /SAtcncas 



«» PRORLDtS RELATING TO PEERS/AOULTS 

7. FAMILT PROSLEffS 

8. HEALTH PRORLEKS 

9. OTHER - SPECIFY 



ttOO 

Avtragt for Gr»d« 



POOR 
Above kfr»q» 
and/or Nany 
OiffipUtntd Absences 



MAS CMIU) KEN iCLft UCXI 



IF SO. IN IfUT aAOE 
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mSTfUCTIWS TO m TtACM : ftr Mcli ttca. plOM clrett tta 
•t wt tt cocplttt «n 2$ ItM. 



U Mis olfffoilty feUwlftf tflrtc- 
tions (t.f.t rs^tfM rtp«4tt4 

tipUft«tl0MS) 

Z. His difftctflty «rk1«i9 Iwtft- 

3. Is tastir dtstrtctH A^d rvstUss 
(t.9.. Ml dlfffoiUy «Ut«dJiH 
fcr fltrv ti«Mi short ptrlods, 
ftdgtty tfi seat) 

4. Hat d<sor;2itUtd «ert tuHUt 
(3.1.. coi«$ <ii!pr«^r»d to c!ass, 
loses assf^noents, Mntft «ort 

\n lata, wssy *st) 

5. Smvs not to car« about school- 
wort (t.9.» casvil attitude to- 
«ar(H 9radts. dotsn*t tur«« tn 
honvMort, often absefit) 

6. Is reluctant to parttcipato in 
school actWUIts hten 
«ncoura9««eflit to tecoao tnrolvcd) 

faUs to complete howworlt and 
seatvort 

8. ts aepondefit oh others 
(e.9.. seels constant reassur- 
ance of correctness of actions, 
cUngs to atfults, lacks ihltia* 
twe) 

9. M4S Mttle solf*conftaence 

(e.9.. Is eesUf efscQora9?d» f»t1s 
•t can't do It,* lolUttes self) 

10 fs suUen «M unhappy 

(e.9., rarely wHes. hwiorless. 
Ietnar9<c« shows llttte pleasure) 

U. ts easMy fmstratH 

(iM., 9ivts UP ^Idtly, cries 
or suUs easily • can't «alt tun^) 

U. ts a ntnrOHi child 

(e.i*. fidfety m4 restless; 
MS nortous haoits such as 
naiUltlnf. stuttering, tics; 
•any physical cviplalnts) 



arret 



I 
1 



HALF OF 

nc nm. 



orrch auATs 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLh 

f:4 



HALF qr 

Unn StlftOR TX TIK OTTCII AUAtS 

13. It • fcorfvl cfilK 

(t.f., fttdUr wiiMrmn frm 
sUMt1C4is uMrt ht/siM could 

tc3M) oil 3 ( 

14. 1% Msortcatto 

it^mi txprtsstoK, ^altt tsltof 

U cUis)....< 0 12 3 4 

t 

15. Car»la«ns o< not rtvllftf vull 

1I«L4M» dt2SlASS$)..««***««**««« 3 1 2 3 4 

crtts oasHy, tm*' #vc»pt crit* 

«1;tiiWarpf' > smmnts). 0 12 3 4 

17. It etrolcss rt««rtff«9 a^yslcjl 

appoarefKt • 0 1 Z 3 4 

ll« OMfA't 9»t Alonq tfttH fwr:^ 

(t.f., •temi off* or lAnors ^mr%. 
it ftjoctH by •tutrs. Ms diffi* 

cvUy tMptA9 frloo^) 0 12 3 4 

19« ttttMrMS froa pcort 

(t.f., pliys or gorts 4tGiit» W 
Olfflcttlty ftprtnlof faollfifs, 

Utt f«« fr(tffot) 0 12 3 4 

20. Is physUsUy or vtr^My »99r«ss1v« 
tMro ptcrt (t.9.« HUs or pushes 
otNrs* ttntfs to U«11y or tfo»* 

1o4U} 0 12 3 4 

n. Is pfd^od OR or tetscd ^ others 3 12 3 4 

22. Is Mslly Ictf It ot^ors 

(o.f.. Is i fotlMr) 0 12 3 4 

23. Trios to m tHo cootor of st* 
tootlon (o.f.. ciMit O i ' Oo n O, 
aotts ooisos, 'wlsocrocks*. 

distrocts otsiors) 112 3 • 



24. His to^^ oitborsts 

(o.f., osslly tfiotrod, Ms dtf* 

ftevity eoMtrolllof toapor^ 

foUttIo) 0 

25. Is MKOOOorattvo mith idolts 
(o.f»» roftitos to do «Mt Is 
«sitd« Is dofloot tud orp— ■ 
t«t1?o, talks Mcl» M ooo*t*) 0 
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APPENDIX B 



Brief Description of Chapter I Nonpublic School 
Reimbursable 1985-86 Programs 



CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 

The Chapter I Corrective Reading Program provides 
supplemental individualized instruction in reading and writing 
skills to Chapter I-eligible students who score below grade level 
in reading on standardized tests. The program's goal is to 
enable students to reach grade level and to perform well in their 
regular classrooms. The program uses a modified diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach. During 1985-86, program staff included 
one coordinator, two field supervisors, and 173 teachers who 
worked with 10,832 students in grades -one through twelve at 238 
schools • 



READING SKILLS CENTER PROGRAM 

The Chapter I Reading Skills Center Program provides 
supplemental individualized instruction in reading and writing 
skills to Chapter I-eligible students who score below grade level 
in reading on standardized tests. The proc,ram's goal is to 
enable students to reach grade level and to perform well in their 
regular classrooms. The program uses a modified diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach. One coordinator and 16 teachers worked 
with 510 students at nine schools. 



CORRECTIVE MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 

The Chapter I Corrective Mathematics Program provides 
remedial mathematics instruction to Chapter I students in grades 
one through twelve with diagnosed deficiencies in mathematics. 
The main goals of the program are to alleviate deficiencies in 
mathematical concepts, computation, and problem solving and to 
assist students in applying these concepts and skills in everyday 
life. One coordinator, two field supervisors, and 129 teachers 
served 8,825 students in 186 nonpublic schools. 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (E.S.L.) PROGRAM 

The Chapter I E.S.L. Program provides intensive English 
language instruction to Chapter I students whose first 
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APPENDIX B (Cont'd) 



0 language is not English. The main goal of the program is to 

provide students with opportunities to use oral and 
written English in situations similar to those they might 

^ encounter in everyday life. The program in 1985-86 was _.taffed 

with one coordinator, two field supervisors, and 80 teachers. 
They provided services to 4,305 students in 111 nonpublic 
schools. 



CLINICAL AND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The Chapter I Clinical and Guidance Program consists of 
diagnostic services and counseling support for nonpublic school 
students enrolled in Chapter I remedial programs. Chapter I 
teachers refer students who show signs of social or emotional 
prcLlems thought to inhibit academic performance. The Clinical 
and Guidance Program is seen as a service helping students to 
overcome obstacles standing in the way of better academic 
achievement. Program staff consisted of two coordinators, three 
field supervisors, 123 ^ ^idance counselors, 57 clinirjians, and 23 
social workers serving 3i3 students in 201 schools. 
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